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someone else does for them, is bound to appear unjust to those against whom the issue is decided.    Is it really the task of Britain and the U.S.S.R. to take upon themselves the responsibility for betraying either the Hungarian landowners or the Rumanian peasants in Transylvania, or both, as would be most likely in the 'event of a compromise with which neither side would be satisfied ? The  social issues behind national questions,  especially in Central and Eastern Europe, are issues to be solved by the State, i.e. by the territorial organisation.    Only after these social issues have been decided in some way, may nationality be regarded as a  purely  cultural  problem.    The   solution   of these   cultural problems is made possible for the national majority by the establishment of a national state, with all the material facilities for the development of its own national civilisation.    As regards the national minorities, unless mechanical oppression is desired, there remain three possible solutions of the problem of cultural autonomy :   personal cultural autonomy, on the pattern of the Austro-Marxist proposals discussed above,1 collective national autonomy for groups described racially, as demanded by the Henleinists in Czechoslovakia,2 or territorial autonomy implying that within the established political framework3 all issues of importance to the respective national cultures should be devolved to the lower units of self-government, to enable any minority, wherever it forms a local majority, to administer its own schools, etc.    Democrats will reject the second solution for its obvious fascist assumptions and consequences.    If there is any case for protecting   a  national   minority   against   oppression,   there   is certainly no case for allowing a majority within that minority to oppress those who happen to have been " born into it ".a   So there remain, as acceptable solutions, the first and the third of those mentioned above.    Expediency and simplicity of administration suggest the third, with units of self-government suitable for catering for particular needs,4 as the norm, and personal-cultural
1 But they change their character, once it is supposed that the social issues behind the national are recognised, and decided on a territorial basis,    For then the problems discussed above (pp. 512-13) are solved and the cultural autonomy has merely to satisfy those cultural needs of each national group which correspond to*its recognised social status.                *
2 See above, Part III, pp< 305-7.
8 If this is not assumed, territorial autonomy would cease to be an expedient for cultural minority protection, with which we are at the moment concerned, and would turn into the problem of multi-national federation, as discussed above,
4 The unit adequate to cater for elementary schools is, of courses smaller than
that proper for universities.   There is, a priori, no special guarantee for freedom
if the self-governing units are made as large as possible.    See abbve, Part III,
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